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TUE SOUTHERN INSURRECTION. 

We still continue to hear occasional rumors 
of plots, and premeditated insurrections, in the 
south. Some confessions have been drawn 
from slaves, suspected of having been concerned 
in the Southampton conspiracy, at different 
times and in various places. We fain would 
hope that none of these “‘ confessions” have been 
extorted by the fear of the whip; but when we 
hear of the infliction of that instrument previous 
thereto, (which has frequently been the case,) 
we are constrained to express our doubts of the 
correctness of much of the information thus ob- 
tained. But at a time when the public mind has 
become so highly excited, by acts of outrageous 
barbarity, it is in vain to expect that reason and 
justice will strictly maintain their empire, or 
that the guilty and the innocent will always be 
properly distinguished. Such excitements re- 
semble the furious tornado, in its movements 
and counter-movements. Raging and whirling, 
and scattering or destroying, every thing falls 
a prey to its indiscriminate ravages—the noblest 
works of nature and the proudest of art, the 
beautiful things of the earth with the best insti- 
tutions for the promotion of human happiness 
—all, all are swept before it, as with the besom 
breath of the fiend of destruction! How neces- 
sary, then, is it to avoid every species of violent 
commotion, in our endeavours to produce a 
wholesome reformation in society. Have not 
the best reformations invariably been effected 
by pacific means? Do the fierce tempests of 
passion, aided by physical violence, or the so- 
ber appeals of reasonable argument and moral 
persuasion, tend most to humanize the savage 
heart of man? 


IGNORANT AND TEMPORIZING EDITORS.— 
TYRANNICAL DOCTRINES. 

While we are decidedly opposed to the use of 
physical violence, in any shape, with a view of 
effecting the political and moral reformation 
which we have long (though feebly) advocated, 
we are not disposed to listen, passively, to the 
senseless tirade of every doltish or malignant 
ignoramus, whom chance has elevated to public 
noticé, or the accompaniments of wealth and 
flexibility of priticiple have endowed with im- 
pudence and transient consequence. Looking 
abroad through the diversified walks of mankind, 








especially that portion ofthe human race which 
is governed by the regulations of civilized soci- 
ety, we are sometimes led to wonder at the ca- 
priciousness of Fate, in placing arrogant dunces 
at the top of fortune’s wheel, and men possessed 
of modesty and wisdom beneath it! In no case, 
perhaps, will these observations more forcibly 
apply than to certain aristocratic upstarts, in 
this country, who have placed themselves in ed- 
itorial stations, and assumed the control of the 
newspaper press. In numerous instances stu- 
pidity, ignorance, the most temporising policy, 
and at the same time the haughtiest censorious 
dispositions, are manifest. 

But we shall not waste much time in prefa- 
cing the few remarks we intend making, at pre- 
sent, upon the subjects expressed in the head- 
ing to this article. We are not convinced that 
the gentry, to whom we now particularly allude, 
are either politically, morally, or intellectually, 
as consequential as they fancy themselves to 
be! It were useless to while away our mo- 
ments in fowling for jack-daws, when more im- 
portant game is in view. 

In our last number we briefly adverted to the 
circumstance that this work had been classed 
among what the advocates of slavery denomi- 
nate “incendiary publications,” by a Virginia 
paper ; and that the editor of that print, as well 
as those of the “National Intelligencer,” had, 
by their remarks, entitled themselves to a little 
further notice. The following article appeared 
in the, last mentioned paper, of the 28th ultimo. 

The Genius of Liberty, published at Lees- 
burg, in Virginia, in reference to some remarks 
of ours upon the character of certain publica- 
tions in Boston, and their deleterious influence 
on the tranquillity of the South, thus directs our 
attention to a like publication, which, it is sta- 
ted, issues periodically from the press in this 
city :-— 
‘In approving of these remarks, we would, 
not discourteously, remind the Editors of the 
Intelligencer, that the grievance of which they 
complain is tolerated, to a considerable exten 
in the publication of the ‘Genius of Uni 
Emancipation,’ printed and published. 
city of Washington, and immediately un 
eye of the city authorities. Let those edit 
read its columns, and they can be at no loss to 
decide upon its character.” tee 2Fese4 

We can hardly expect to gain credit from our 
brother editor at Leesburg, when we assure 
him that we were not aware of the existenes of 
such a Journal in this city as that which he 
speaks of. We dare say, game is the case 
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with the people of Boston, in reference to the 
“Liberator,” which is doubtless best known 
hitherward. We doremember having seen one 
or more numbers of sucha publication some 
twelve months ago; but it was of a compara- 
tively innocent complexion, and, such as it was, 
we supposed had been long discontinued. We 
cannot believe, from some slight knowledge of 
the editor, whose acquaintance we made about 
the same time, that he would employ what abil- 
ities he possesses in stimulating one portion of 
the community to massacre the other, as has 
been deliberately done under the influence of an 
enthusiasm, which may be honest, but certainly 
is mischievous, in the other case referred to. 


This is not the first time that publishers of 
newspapers, in Virginia, and the contiguous 
States, have hurled their angry denunciations 
against the Genius of Universal Emancipation.— 
But we do not recollect that the editor of the 
“ Genius of Liberty,” with whom we have long 
been acquainted, ever before uttered a syllable 
of disapprobation relative toit, when under the 
immediate charge of its present proprietor.— 
Whether he now thinks it necessary to censure 
us, merely to please his slavite customers, or 
whether his nerves have recently suffered so 
much from the consequences of slavery as to ren- 





der his vision obtuse, and derange his powers of | 


ratiocination, we shall not venture an opinion. 
We had expected better things of him. But he 
has made his election, and while we grant that 
he possesses a perfect right to assail us with his 


lotted them. Professing patriotism and practi- 
cing philanthropy, just far enough to catch the 
popular breeze, they attracted the favorable “no- 
tice of some, while dullness marked their pub- 
lic career, and selfishness and aristocratic pride 
was conspicuous in their actions. The paucity 
of correct ideas exhibited by them, relative to 
the subject of emancipation, (their opportuni- 
ties for acquiring information considered,) is 
indeed surprising. The most stupid dolt that ev- 
er catered for a periodical, might well be asham- 
ed of such acknowledgements, on the score of 
ignorance, as they have frequently made. We 
read them a lesson upon this topic, a few years 
since, that they have not yet forgotten. Hence 
their ill-mannered slang, above quoted. To do 
them justice, they know much more of the “Ge- 
nius of Universal Emancipation” than they pre- 
tend, or wish;—and they may possibly, one 
day, be still better acquainted with it. The fact 
is, they desire to curry favor with the advocates 
of emancipation, in order to secure their patron- 
age; and, though opposed to their principles, they 
DARE NOT argue the question openly and fairly. 
Therefore, a plan of temporising, a real or af- 
fected admission ot,ignorauce, with a little mean 
ridicule of contemporary opponents, suit the 
prosing dullards far better than a manly, spirited, 
intelligent defence of the ground they choose to 
occupy. Despicable as this course of proceed- 





qualified or unqualified abuse, he may be assu- 
red that our buoyant bark has weathered too 
many furious storms, to be capsized by a gentle 


“white squall,” even in the torrid clime of} 


despotism. In case he chooses to identify 
himself with the advocates of slavery, let him 
speak out, as loud as he dare. Ifhe advances any 


| ing is, little more can be expected from men of 
rather slender capacities, whom fortuitous cir- 


|| cumstances have placed a degree above them- 


| 
sclves. 


It appears that the livery-bearer of the Alexan- 
dria “‘ Phenix Gazette” is also disposed to follow 





thing worthy of notice, he shall be attended to. 

Asto the affected ignorance, imbecile sneers, 
and silly criticism, of the “National Intclligen- 
eer,” we should not consider them worthy a 


moment’s notice, unconnected with the remarks | 


of the Leesburg editor. Who are they, that 
thus arrogantly toss their heads and utter their 
pointless sarcasms, with little sense, and less of 
dignity? A pair ofcourt parasites, more noted 
for political servility and fawning selfishness, 
than either strength of intellect or extent of 
general knowledge :—the one an English cock- 
ney, with little to recommend him but his infla- 
ted vanity, and the other a sprig of the negro 
aristocracy of North Carolina,—both of whom 
are “ all things unto all men” as far as their in- 
terests and “ abilities” go! With the most flexi- 
ble political principles, and the patronage of 
government for a series of years, they have as- 
sumed a standing and importance, among poli- 
ticians and newsmon¢gers, that nature never al- 





in the wake of the Leesburg journalist, above 
mentioned, He speaks of the Genius of Uni- 
'| versal Emancipation, (as well as the “ Libera- 
| tor,”) as having “ obtained an infamous notorie- 
ty.” Ifthe man could rightfully claim a more 
dignified title than that of a mere harnessed parti- 
| san—if he possessed a spark of independence, 
he might deserve somewhat further attention.— 
| Malignantas his charge is, however, he finds an 
endorser in the conductor of the ‘‘National Jour- 
nal,” who copies it without comment.—“ Et tu 
Brute?” 





We designed, before concluding this article, 
briefly to comment on some of the tyrannical 
doctrines, promulgated through the medium of 
the Press, at the present time;—but our limits 
will not permit,—and the subject is deferred to 
a future number. The proposition of the New- 
York “Courier and Enquirer,” to increase the 
standing army, and station troops in the slave states , 
' to PREVENT insurrections, with the responses of 
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sundry other journals, will then be duly noticed. 


A few of the reverend clergy will, also, be respect- 
fully attended to. - 


CAPPING THE CLIMAX! 
The Attorney General of North Carolina late- 


ly submitted a bill of indictment to the Grand 
Jury, at Raleigh, against Garrison & Knapp, of 
Boston, Massachusetis! for publishing and circu- 
lating the ‘‘Liberator.” The Jury returned it a 
“true bill;” and what course will next be pursu- 
ed, remains to be seen. Perhaps they will be 
demanded—alive or dead! by the Governor of 
North Carolina. 

In several other places it has been made pen- 
al for a colored person, bond or free! to take said 
paper from the post-office! (Is this a “land of 
liberty?” ) The only effect that such measures 
ean have, will be to give the “Liberator” a more 
extensive circulation. ‘‘Fanatical” as Garrison 
is said to be, our slavites are aiding him, essen- 


tially, in forming an acquaintance with the 
public. 











FROM FRANCE.—“GLORIOUS NEWS!” 


Liverpool papers, to the 17th September, have 
been received at New-York. The following is 
really “good news, if true.”— 


The subject of the slave trade has been open- 
ed inthe French Chambers. It appears that the 
emancipation of the negroes, by a system of 
preparation and gradual relaxation of the assu- 
med right of their holders, is seriously contem- 
plated.— English Paper. 


Who is at the bottom of this movement in the 
French Legislature? The citizen of two na- 
tions—the hero-of two continents—the favorite 
of two worlds—the immortal LAFAYETTE ! 
And not only is he laboring in the holy cause 
there:-—he has recently sent over a number of 














Swiss and German settlers, to cultivate (exclu- 
sively by free labor) his lands in Florida. This 
experiment will, no doubt, be ofthe highest im- 
portance to the United States. 

BLINDNESS OF TYRANNY ! 

It is strange that the people of Virginia &c. do 
not see that it is the slaves, instead of the free 
people of color, that are so troublesome to them! 
Why do they not open their eyes to the true state 
of things? The following remarks, from the 
“Genius of Temperance,” are to the point.— 

Sincutar Movement.—There seems to be a 
general movement in Virginia on the subject of 
the colored population. A memorial to the 
State Legislature has been got up. The removal 
of the free blacks seems to be the principal ob- 
ject. In connexion with this, itis urged that 
the emancipation of slaves by individuals should 
be absolutely prohibited except on condition of 




















eir being sent out of the country. A stranger 
would suppose from this, that the free blacks | 





had been troublesome, and the slaves quiet, so 
that, unlike all other men, the blacks preferred 
slavery to freedom, and must either be 0% in 
bondage, or sent out of the country, to keep 
them from butchering the whites. And yet the 
reverse of this has been the fact, if we have read 
the Southern papers correctly. We have heard 


of no single instance of a free colored man join- 
ing with the insurgents. 





GARRISON’S VINDICATORS. 

Our good friend Morris, of the “ Philadelphia 
Album,” is mistaken, in stating that we have 
undertaken to vindicate the editorial course of 
Wm.:L. Garrison. He stands in no need of 
our assistance,—but is tolerably able to defend 
himself. We have said that, instead of urging 
violent means for the abolition of slavery, as 
charged by the ‘National Intelligencer,” and 
other slavite journals, he advocates moral, pacifie 


measures, exclusively. We wish the truth to 


be known, relative to the conduct of all engaged 


in our cause. Then each one may be responsi- 
ble for his own acts. 





Er} The following is from the Albany “‘ Af- 
rican Sentinel,” of a recent date. Let the dis- 
cussion take place. Truth is elicited by such 
means. 

A CHALLENGE, 

Why do Colonizationists generally shrink from 
a fair contest on the merits of theirsystem? For 
the best of all possible reasons—their cause is a 
weak one; and they seem to know it. It is the in- 
tention of the writer of this article to discuss the 
subject with some fair a:,d able (not to say rea 
sonable) advocate of Colonization-ism. He is 
willing to hold the discussion in any paper whats 
ever, Or in any manner whatever—and he here- 
by challenges any opposer of African emancipa- 
tion or advocate of the Colonization Society who 
dares defend his principles in the fair field of ar- 
gument, to discuss thesubject. Hedoubts much 
the boasted courage of Colonizationists and is 
now willing to test it. 

He will thank his opponent whoever he ma 
be, to signify his consent by addressing “ John 
G. Stewart, Editor of the African Sentinel, Al 
bany,” post paid, who will, in concert with the 
author of this communication, arrange the terms 
for discussion. GARDNER JONES. 

Now Yorl:, Sept. 19th, 1831. 

5 F7It is said the leader of the Southampton 
insurrection, “ Gen. Nat,” aliagyNat Turner, has 
recently been taken, in the neighborhood of his 
tragic exploits. If this be true, the Virginians 
will feel less apprehension of similar scenes, for 
a time. But had they not best take speed 
measures for the abolition of that system, whi 


gives birth to such bandits as “‘ Gabriels” and 
“Nat Turners?” 


Btcy>We are again compelled to omit the in- 
sertion of many articles, prepared for this num- 
ber—among others the outrage committed upoa 
the person of H. D. Robinson, at Petersburg, 
Virginia, and a notice of the proceedings of the 
colored people’s Convention at Philadelphia. 


For No. II, onthe “‘ Prevention of Slave Insur- 
rections,” see pages 94 and 95. 
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THE MEXICANS—(continued.) 
We continue our extracts from the interesting 
paper before us. Adverting to the great re- 
sources of the Mexican nation, the writer pro- 


eeeds :— 

After having given in the two preceding num- 
bers an idea of the Mexican population and po- 
litics, these sketches of the Mexican nation will 
be concluded by a rapid survey of the immense 
Mexican means of prosperity and greatness.— 
Such a tape might be very properly included 
under the heads of finances, agriculture, com- 
merce, mines, manufactures, army, church and 
state. 

But before noticing these branches of national 
wealth, it may be needful to recur again briefly 
to the important fact, that the whole population 
is free, and yearly increasing, notwithstanding 
all the checks from civil war and struggles, do- 
mestic quarrels and local difficulties. There is 
no slavery to weaken the social system, and 
nearly all Indians are cultivators, except a few 
straggling small tribes in the north. The various 
ancient nations of different speech have all blend- 
ed under the proud name of Mexicans, and pos- 
sess unanimity of national feeling. Thus the 
Mexicans start into the rank of independent na- 
tions with a double population, at least, than 
the United States in 1783, and with thrice as many 
freemen. These freemen have increased one 
million between 1825 and 1830, or one in seven 
within five years; this rate would double the 
whole population in thirty-five years—in much 
less when peace and security shall return. A 
striking fact to prove this may be found in the 
State of Michoacan, the cradle of the revolution, 
and that has most suffered, having increased 
from '365,000 in 1822, to 450,000 in 1827, or 
85,000 in five years, at the rate of nearly 25 per 
eent., which would double the population in 20 
years. Thus it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that, in 1850, the Mexicans may be fifteen or 
sixteen millions, and in 1870 perhaps thirty mil- 
lions, which the North Americans can scarcely 
exceed then, even with their slaves. 

The finances are really in a wretched state, 
Dut the same was the case in North America 
between 1774 and 1789. It may even be assert- 
ed that there is hardly any system of finances, 
and yet the country offers the most ample means 
to build one, if able hands could manage them, 
and a Hamilton be found. The Ministers of 
Finances have all been unskilful or greedy.— 
The late one, Zavala, chosen by Guerrero, and 
of the patriotic party, is accused of having 
embezzled vast sums either for himself or his 
party and has»been exiled for it. During the 
revolution every thing was disorganized ; the 
mines and mint almost suspended; collections 
became difficult; the capitation tax of the In- 
dians, which produced about $1,400,000, was 
very properly abolished, and every thing was 
thrown in a confusion from. which it has not yet 
fully recovered. 

Before the revolution, the revenue of Mexico 
was about twenty millions of dollars, of which 
half was sent to Spain, and half spent in the in- 
ternal administration. In 1828, the federal in- 
eome was only about fourteen millions, all spent 


and the mint, monopolies of tobacco, salt, 
pulque and gunpowder ; lotteries and privileges, 
the post office, stamps and tolls, &c. These are 
the ordinary means: the extraordinary ones are 
loans, contributions, donations, confiscations of 
the property of exiled Spaniards who have taken 
arms again, and lastly repartitions, or the con- 
tingent of each state to make up deficiences, 
which is seldom paid intime. The State taxes 
are light, chiefly raised by local monopolies and 
excises or tolls, in the towns. 


Passing over some of his remarks, respecting 
the monopolies, financial difficulties, &c., which 
are to be considered incident to a revolutionary 
state of things, and merely temporary, we quote 
the following important views and statements; 
they will command particular attention. 


No country has more need of one or more 
banks than Mexico, where so many metallic 
transactions take place; but the idea of a bank 
is yet unpopular, because the parties distrust 
each other, and fear the abuse made of them in 
the United States. The people are afraid of pa- 
per money, of which they have happily been 
preserved, notwithstanding the attempt of Itur- 
bide ; and thus they are so far better off than the 
United States in 1783. 

Many other financial resources could be stated 
or found ; but the sale of public lands is begin- 
ning to draw peculiar attention. The Mexicans 
have one thousand millions of acres of good land 
(besides as many of barren land) to sell to colo- 
nists, which, at the assumed rate of forty cents 
per acre, may produce, in future, four hundred 
millions of dollars. Thus they will sell land 
cheaper than the United States, and at a longer 
credit of six years. This land is suitable for su- 
gar, cotton, and all useful staples may be culti- 
vated by freemen ; and any poor man, white, red 
or black, can buy it without a cent in his pock- 
et, and raise enough on it before the price is 
due to pay the small cost, and be wealthy to 
boot! 

This leads to a survey of Mexican agriculture. 
No country is more favored by nature. Low- 
lands and table-lands, from Texas to Yucatan, 
can produce every production of the globe. Su- 
gar, coffee, and cocoa, as well as cotton, wheat 
and wool, besides the peculiar staples of vanilla, 
jalap, cochineal, &c. A farmer or settler has 
only to choose and consult his convenience or 
abilities, and if industrious, instead of lazy, he is 
sure of wealth and comfort. In the settled parts 
Indian laborers are easily procurable; twenty- 
five cents a day are the average wages of their free 
labor; but there the land is all in the hands of 
the aristocracy, some of whom own estates as 
large as a county in the United States. If they 
could be induced to parcel them on long leases 
or ground rents, they would become richer still; 
and as many wealthy Patrons, like the Rensel- 
laers of Albany, in New York; while the land 
would be filled with farms and gardens, as it is 
in Oaxaca, the ancient estate of Cortez, and 
other places, where Indians are land holders 
upon a moderate quit rent. These estates are 
variously appropriated; some are mere cattle 
farms of vast extent, while others are immense 
sugar plantations. 

Sugar, coffee and cotton can be raised cheaper 








loans, andevery thing else, wasin arrears. The 
State taxes and revenue were indepéndent of 


in the country, and yet the army, interest of 
this. This federal revenue ce it 


than in the United States or the West Indies, 
and by free labor; but owing to the civil trou- 
bles, not enough are now raised for the home 
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consumption, and some are still imported from 
Cuba, Jamaica and Louisiana. The bad system 
of fallows is universal; three-fourths of the large 
estates are thus kept, and one-fourth planted by 
turns in the annual staples. Plantations of coffee 
trees, olive trees, grape vines, and other perma- 
nent cultures, are but few as yet; oil and wine 
are, however, made. Cocoa, maguey, vanilla 
and cochineal are also perennial staples, well 
cultivated by the Indiansin some districts. The 
other agricultural produces are indigo, pimento, 
tobaco, alloes, maize, wheat, pulse, &c., besides 
the great animal staples of cattle, mules, horses, 
sheep, wool, hides, wax, honey, &c. Rice, silk, 
and a few other productions, are little known, 
but might be very easily introduced. Irrigation 
is well practised, even by Indians, but manures 
are unknown. 

Maize, or Indian corn, is the chief food of the 
Indians, (with chocolate and fruits,) and eaten 
in the shape of tortillas or flat cakes. A Mexican 
laborer or soldier can live upon the daily value 
oftwocents! The produce of maize is wonder- 
ful; an acre has been known to yield two hun- 
dred bushels; and some stems are twenty feet 
high, with five to six large ears. Wheat only 
grows well on the table land, but there com- 
monly yields twenty-five for onc, while in Eu- 
rope only ten or twelve on an average, and in the 
best land of Kentucky only twenty-two for one. 
In the irrigated lands of Mexico it has even yield- 
ed forty to eighty for one! 

To produce one million of pounds of sugar, 
only 150 laborers are required, 100 men and 50 
boys; while 300 are required in Cuba and Lou- 
isiana. The production of Mexican coffee is still 
easier; 20 men can attend to 200,000 trees, 
which produce an average of 500,000 weight.— 
Thus free labor will sooner or later supersede 
the need of colonial slave labor, and slavery may 
cease by becoming useless and unprofitable. 

Although the Mexicans wiil chiefly become a 
great agricultural nation, commerce will follow 
as usual in the train. Between two great oceans, 
they will turn their attention after the peace to 
greater intercourse with Europe, North Ameri- 
ca, China and the East Indies. At present the 
whole trade is in the hands of strangers, chiefly 
English and North Americans. Of the vessels 
that entered Vera Cruz in 1826, only 626, were 
Mexican, and all coasting vessels ; 400 Ameri- 
cans, 95 English, 50 French. The English 
trade has since greatly increased. Severalports 
are open on the east and west shores, yet it is 
said that the imports and exports have fallen in 
amount since the revolution. This may be as- 
cribed to the cheaper value of the imports, and 
the lesss bullion exported. 

Mexican mines are indeed much fallen off, and 
no longer the same source of wealth as former- 
ly, although three great impediments were re- 
moved at the revolution : 1—The duty on silver 
and Gold was reduced to 3 per eent., it was 10 
percent.before. 2—Quicksilver foramalgama- 
tion has been made duty free. 3—Several local 
mints have been established ; formerly all the 
bullion was to be coined in Mexico alone. Be- 
sides foreign capital and machinery were intro- 
duced, but could not compensate for the Spanish 
capital withdrawn, (140 millions,) and the local 
difficulties of insecurity, prejudices, inexperi- 
ence, want of fnel, &c. 

_ In 1823 was established the first English min- 
ing company. They are now 10: English, 7; 








spent twelve millions of dollars, or more, in 
draining old or exhausted mines, instead of seek 
ing for new ones ; introducing useless and expen- 
sive machinery, importing miners from England, 
who are of less use than the Indians; and the 
result has been that all these companies (except 
perhaps the German, which was more judicious- 
ly conducted) have failed in their expectations 
of great wealth, sunk a vast capital, (some mines 
are not yet drained, after five years labor,) pro- 
duced but little silver, and become discouraged. 
But the mineral wealth of Mexico is not ex- 
hausted. Three thousand millions of silver have 
been drawn from them in three hundred years, 
or an average of ten millions of dollars per an- 
num ;as much remains, if not more, butit must be 
sought for, and the practical simple mode of the 
Indians resorted toagain. In the single smaller’ 
mint of the patriots, in Zacatecas, they have 
coined fifty-four millions of dollars between 1810 
and 1227, in the midst of a cruel civil war, ave- 
raging three millions perannum. It is expected 
that in 1835, if peace then prevails, 24 millions 
of bullion may be produced in all metals, as bee 
fore the revolution. 

It has lately been ascertained that the great 
mineral wealth extends far to the N. W. beyond 
the supposed limits of lat. 24, and much beyond 
Sonora ; and there the ores are richer, yielding 
six per cent. of silver, while in the south they 
hardly givetwopercent. Mining has been con- 
sidered as a lottery, but in Mexico it is rather a 
manufacture of bullion. A great deal depends 
on a good location. In old mines the working 
is always half of the amount or more. The bane- 
ful system of the Mita, or compulsory labor of 
the Indians, at the mines of Peru, was never in- 
troduced. The usual mode latterly was to work 
on shares, the owner allowing half the silver to 
the Indian miners : this they liked well, because 
it gave thema chance of great profit, The 
mining companies will be compelled to return 
to this plan. 

Sugar making is also a complicated manufac. 
ture, in which the Indians are likely to supersede 
negroes. Brownsugarcan be produced by them 
at the low rate of one cent and a quarter per 
pound. In Cuba the lowest rate is two cents, 
and in Louisiana three and a half cents per 
pound. There anegro slave only raises 4000 Ib, 
of sugar : in the fertile soil of Mexico an Indian 
can actually produce 8000 lb. yearly. ; 

The manufactures in which the Indians excel 
are jewelry, pottery, sculpture, carving, and all 
the ornamental arts; they are also good painte 
musicians, :nasons, &c. They make beautif 
and wonderful vases, similar to the admired 


Etruscan vases of antiquity; toys of all kinds, 


ornaments, saddles, cotton cloth, ornament 
cloaks of greatvalue,&c. They are susce 
of being taught-any other art, being skilful and 
industrious in all their pursuits. All kinds of 
European manufactures were discouraged or for- 
bidden by the Spaniards, and the late struggles 
have not allowed yet of turning their attention 
that way. The English and foreigners have 
also supplied all their wants at so cheap a rate, 
compared with former prices, that they have not 
felt the need of a change. 

But a change must happen when trade, come 
merce, good roads, and manufactures will be at- 
tended to. Every thing is to be created in that 
way. Planters and manufacturers will re : 


wax figures,feather mantles, and mosaics, ae 7 
ble 


North American, 2; German, 1. They have | in Mexico greater wealth than the miners! Whe 
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Creoles disdain all kind of handicraft ; they ap- 
ply themselves merely to agriculture, trade and 
professions; foreign mechanics have therefore 
ample scope. Even taillors, shoemakers, car- 

enters and smiths, can realize two to four dol- | 
ars per day, while Indians are content with 25 
cents. Clothing ofall kindis very dear. Hats, 
coats, shoes, shirts, &c. are the bast articles to 
import ; the next are iron, hardware, hosiery, 
glass, paper, silk goods, dry goods, woollens, 
&c. The French wines have superseded Spanish 
wines. The first manufactures needed in the 
country are paper, gunpowder, hats, glass, arms, 
wollens, &c. 

The laws of thecountry are mild. All crimes 
are judged by the Federal Courts, the State 
Courts having only cognizance of civil suits. A 
Federal Attorney watches in each State over the 
local laws, so as to prevent any unconstitutional 
infringement. This may be deemed animprove- 
ment over the federal system ofthe United States. 
Trial by jury has not yet been established, be- 
cause the people are not quite prepared for it.— 
But there is no imprisonment for debt—the shame 
ofthe United States! Credit is low, because the 
country is unsettled, and because payment may 
be postponed a long while by lawyers, and by 
bribing the officers of the law. Indeed bribery 
is a glaring evil inthe whole system of govern- 
ment, borrowed from Spanish precedents and 
hare asthe United States have borrowed from 

ngland to put debtors in jail and hold slaves. 


We omit the writer’s statements in relation 
to the number and condition of the military 
forces; as reductions are making, and will be 
further made, no doubt, in a short time. When 
the independence of the government shall be 
acknowledged, at least, this will be done. 


Some of his remarks, respecting the Church, 
are also superfluous at this day. But the fol- 
lowing paragraphs possess. a considerable de- 
gree of interest, as they show that an important 


change in the state of religious affairs may, ere 
long, be expected. 


Nuns are diminishing ; very few have become 
such latterly, and no young ones ; only a few old 
women tired of the world, or rather dissipation. 
Young monks are more common. The sons of 
Creoles embrace the profession, asa wealthy, 
indolent mode of life. Monks have few restraints 
—they go out any where, frequenting even gam- 
bling houses, theatres, and places of amuse- 
ments; their morals are very low. Thus they 
are despised : the Creoles and Indians are waver- 
ing in their former respect, and even religious 
belief, : 

Nothing can better show the state of the pub- 
lic mind on this score, than the fact that books 
against the Catholic religion are openly printed, 
sold, and read,even by the monks. The Cita- 
tuer of Lebrun, a work ridiculing in the most 
open manner the whole national belief, was 
lately translated and printed at the government 
press. Every body laughed with it, and even 
the monks joined in the laugh. It is evident the 
government wishes to pave the way toa gradual 
religious reform and liberty of conscience. The 
church property, ,if taken or borrowed by the 
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The following are the concluding observations 
of our author :— 


Those states forming the Federal Union are 


| very various in climate, soil, productions, popu- 


lation and views. The most populous is the 
central one of Mexico, which has a million of 
population: it was990,000 in1828. Thecapital 
is Tescuco, the city of Mexico itself being the 
federal city only. The smallest state and least 
populous is Tabasco, having only 55,000. It 
may be compared to Rhode Island in the United 
States. 

The state of Durango is the only one which 
has a population nearly all white, of 175,000, 
The different Indian nations are scattered in all 
the other states: they only differ in speech, and 
are mostly cultivators, one tenth part only being 
miners, mechanics, fishermen, shepherds, and 
soldiers. The Aztecas are the most numerous; 
next the brave Tarascas of Michoacan, who be- 
gan the revolution ; the handsome Miztecas of 
Oaxaca, who are called the Circassians of Mex- 
ico ; besides the Otomis, Zacatecas, Huaste- 
cas, and many more. While in the north are 
the Mayos, who have a population of 60,000— 
their chief town has 10,000. The Opatas have 
thirteen large towns in Sonora, and form two- 
thirds of the population. The Yaquis, who 
made war on the Spaniards till 1825, and now 
their king is become a federal General, General 

















nation, might lay a foundation for credit and 


Cienfuegos. General Salvador was also once 
king of the Opatas. All these are very clever, 
docile, industrious and warlike tribes. There 
are also the Guicholas of Xalisco, the Yumas, 
Nabajos, Seres and Apaches of New Mexico, 
and many other tribes in Texas, New Mexico 
and California, more or less civilized, common- 
ly dwelling in towns or missions, except the 
wandering Apaches and Cumunchas, formerly 
formidable robbers, but now mostly conciliated 
and friendly. 

Thus the Mexican nation,enjoying a fine cli- 
mate and soil, much wealth, and many elements 
of prosperity, cannot fail to become powerful 
and respected. It is a mistake to suppose the 
country unhealthy, because there are some nar- 
row strips of lowlands along the shores which 
are subject to local diseases in the summer.— 
These strips extend from Tampico to Tabasco in 
the east; but a stranger by coming there be- 
tween November and April, or by removing at 
once 40 miles inland, if he comes in summer, 
will be perfectly safe. The Vomito prieto, or 
Black Vomit, ofthis zone, isa kind of yellow 
fever modified by the climate, and not much 
worse than the summer disease of New Orieans.. 
Others say that it is a kind of gastronymic fever, 
which assails at once the liver, spinal marrow, 
andthe brain. One of the most simple reme- 
dies in use, and which is often effectual, con- 
sists in speedy and repeated doses of a mixture 
of castor oil, lime juice, and sea salt. Nine 
tenths of the country are healthier than the 
most healthy parts of the United States, not be- 
ing liable to consumptious, fevers, nor rheu- 


matisms. 

Taking every thing connected with this sub- 
ject into view—the advantages enjoyed by col- 
ored people, in the Mexican Republic, and their 








present precarious situation here—we feel war- 








prosperity ; but if it is wasted by the military, it | 


yoay as well be let alone, 





ranted in devoting a considerable space in our 
pages to an illustration of the state and condi 
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tion of that government and country. A very 
minute and particular description of the prov- 
ince or territory of Texas is laid off for inser- 
tion in next month’s Genius. The time has 
come, when we think it proper to say: That of 
allthe places ever mentioned, as suitable for 
the emigration of our southern colored popula- 
tion, this is the most inviting, and the most de- 
sirable. Our reasons will be given more at 
length hereafter. The slaveites of this country 
are done with Texas. Woto them! if they ev- 
er attempt (by force) the annexation of any 
portion of the Mexican territory to the “‘ United 
States of the North;” and it certainly will never 
be otherwise accomplished. 

We close this number with an extract from a 
Circular, entitled “ Presupicr against CoLor,” 
written by “.4 Free Colored Floridian,” and re- 
cently published in the New-York Daily Senti- 
nel and Working Man’s Advocate. His views 
on this subject are enlarged and liberal; and 
we are pleased to learn that they are approved 
by many of our most intelligent colored people. 
The editor of the “ African Sentinel” copies the 
whole article, and speaks of it as “a produc- 
tion worthy of calm consideration, especially 
in these times, so fraught with prejudice and 
tyranny ; and if,” he adds, “the constitution of 
Mexico recognizes no distinction of colors, the | 
subject may claim much of the attention of our 
countrymen.” A perusal of the article which 
we have just had under review, will convince 
every one that the constitutien and government 
of Mexico do not recognize any such distinc- 
tion; but that ali are upon a perfect political e- 
quality in that Republic. 

Want of room precludes further remarks at 
present. The subject will again be adverted to. 
The following is the extract from the article 
written by “A Free Colored Floridian,” as a- 
bove mentioned. His objections to an emigra- 
tion to Canada, will apply forcibly to the south- 
ern colored people ; but not, generally, to those | 
of the north. 


“The free colored people have never asked 
for more than constitutional protection to person | 
and property ; and this is granted to ail free | 
people in all civilized countries, with one ex-| 
ception; that exception is the United States. 








Nothing can be farther from the intention of 
the writer of this communication, than either to 
interfere with, or say any thing disrespectful 
concerning the acts of the great and indepen- 
dent State of Ohio, or of any other government, 
in their acts of legislation; or even to enquire 
whether they do right or wrong. This commu- 
nication merely originates in a wish to put these 
unfortunate objects of oppression on their guard 
against placing themselves rashly in a situation 
which, though flattering at first view, might not 
be permanently to their advantage. 

Although the British Constitution, under 
which Canada is now governed, offers an am- 
ple guarantee against prejudice or injustice to 
every settler; yet Canada is only a Provincial 
Government, and may, at some future period 
not far distant, lose the advantages of that pro- 
tection; which probability, when taken into 
consideration, and added tothe extreme cold- 
ness of the climate, so uncongenial to the feel- 
ings of the colored people, argues strongly a- 
cainst the growth of a colored settlement in 
Canada. 

The consideration of the above facts would 
induce the writer of this, himself colored, anative 
of Florida, and now a resident of that Territo- 
ry, and feelingly alive to their success, to re- 
commend them to look towards Mexico, as a 
place of safety and permanent refuge. The co- 
lored people of these States are now loudly cal- 
led upon by the imperious laws of necessity and 
self preservation to do something in their own 
behaif—to mitigate, if possible, the cruel system 
of persecution now carrying on against them, 
and which, in the Southern States, threatens 
their very existence. 

Notwithstanding that the present aspect of 
Mexico is unfavorable, and does not at this mo- 
ment offer a very great protection to industry, 
yet this passing political agitation, with which 
private individuals have little to do, is perhaps 
only temporary, and can hardly hinder their 
progress as settlers, which would depend upon 
their own industry and peaceable behaviour. 

In the first place, it is conveniently situated, 
being contiguous to most ofthe Southern States 
—the climate is mild, healthy and pleasant, for 
people of dark complexion ; land it is presumed 
can be obtained from individuals upon very fa- 
vorable terms, or from Government gratis—cot- 
ton, sugar, corn and stock are soon raised where 
there is little or no winter to kill the vegetation: 
the country is boundless in extent, and either 
entirely uninhabited or thinly settled with peo- 
ple who are mostly colored and entirely free 
from all prejudice against complexion. The Con- 
stitution and laws of Mexico recognize no differ- 
ence of merit on account of color, between the 
different shades of the human race; and this 
gives great advantages to a dark complexion 
over that of a Danish or Saxon origin, which 


Many humane and liberal thinking statesmen || could not long endure the toils of agriculture of 
throughout the Union, feel humbled at some re- || a warm climate. 


cent traits of severity and injustice manifested | 


In the second place, the vicinity of the South- 


by individual State Governments, more espe- || ern States, where the free people of color are 


cially when such aggravated acts of injustice 
originated in states where slavery was consti- 
tutionally prohibited ; Ohio, for example, in its 
acts of oppression against its free colored inhab- 
itants, by which their existence seems so far to 
have been threatened as to induce an attempt 
on their part to seek refuge under a foreign gov- 
ernment, in a climate ill suited to their natural 


now looking around for an asylum to relieve 
themselves from a situation worse than slavery, 
and from which they would fly to any place of 
refuge, where the climate was congenial to their 
existence, and where their persons and proper- 
ties were constitutionally protected, or where 
they could peaceably exist by the fruits of their 
own industry. 
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A settlement thus located could not fail of 
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having the support and good wishes of all the 
humane and liberally thinking people within 
the United States, or wherever the imperious 
causes of the migration of the colored people 
were known. And there are those to be found, 
who would in‘ -rest themselves in their behalf 
with the Mexiean:Government, so as to obtain 
lands for settlement, and who would even liber- 
ally contribute their means to promote such 
establishment. 

The first step should be, to apprize the Mex- 
ican Government of their objects and intentions, 
and to obtain the good wishes of the local au- 
thorities of that country, so as to protect the 
first emigrants in their settlement, to locate on 
good land, where there shouldvhe a direct and 
convenient communication by land or water, 
with the United States; as well to obtain sup- 
plies and to export produce, as to facilitate the 
introduction of new settlers of property, who 
mostly live on the seaboard of the Southern 
States, and who would sell out their property at 
any sacrifice to free themselves from the state of 
bondage under which they now exist; for what 
can be greater bondage than to exist without 
rights, fair subjects of wanton oppression, un- 
recognized by any permanent protection, either 
legislative or constitutional? 

A FREE COLORED FLORIDIAN. 


COLLEGE FOR COLORED PEOPLE. 

With pleasure we insert the “‘ Appeal to the 
Benevolent,” (see page 96,) on behalf of an in- 
stitution which must have an important effect 
in elevating the character of the colored people 
of this country. It is true that, in general, we 
prefer the establishment and support of common 
schools, to those of, what are called, a higher 
order. Our sentiments are thoroughly demo- 
cratic. But with respect to the colored race at 
present among us, a little strong machinery is 
wanting to raise them from the unfortunate po- 
sition to which a great portion of them have 
been reduced; some extra stimulants must be 


applied, to call forth the exhibition of their na- | 


tural powers of mind; and nothing, perhaps, 
would be better calculated to effect this than 
the measure here proposed. It is, indeed, gra- 
tifying to perceive that it meets the approbation 
of the true friends of the colored race, in various 
sections of our country, of different religious 
persuasions. Several of the most noted clergy- 
men of Philadelphia have signed recommenda- 
tions approving of it. Many of the members of 
the society of ‘‘ Friends” have also expressed 
their concurrence in the plan, though they would 
prefer a different name for the institution. 

Since the absurd and foolish proceeedings of 
the people of New Haven, respecting the loca- 
tion of this College, some doubts have been ex- 
pressed.by those concerned, as to the propriety 
of pursuing the course originally contemplated. 








Indeed we think that it would not be advisable 
to establish it at that place. In our opinion, | 


| 


ee 


Morristown, in New Jersey, would be a far more 
eligible situation, every thing considered. The 
neighborhood of Belville has also been spoken 
of. Either would answer well. The principal 
advantages of the former place would be its re- 
moteness from any great city, and its salubrious 
healthy climate: In whatever section of the 
country it may be located, it has our warmest 
wishes for success. 


AN EXCELLENT HiT! 


The following is copied from the W. Y. Daily 
Sentinel. A better delineation of slavite cha- 


racter and logic (as far as it goes) was never _ 


presented to the public. We could indulge in 
a little mirth at the expence of these gentlemen 
of the lancet, the pill-box, and “ cat-o-nine-tail,” 
but the subject is too serious, and the inhumani- 
ty of their sentiments is too horribly glaring. 


Dissection 1N Stave Strates.—In a pros- 
pectus of the South Carolina Medical School, 
says the London Mechanic’s Magazine, we 
meet with the following passage :—‘‘ Some ad- 
vantages of a peculiar character are connected 
with this institution, which it may be proper to 
point out. No place in the United States offers 
so great opportunities for the acquisition of ana- 
tomical. knowledge, subjects being obtained a- 
mong the colored population in sufficient num- 
ber for every purpose, and proper dissections 
carried on without offending any individual 
in the community.”—The colored population, 
then, according to the faculty of South Caroli- 
na, form no part of their “community.”. They 
have no feelings to be respected or offended! ! 
You may cut up and mangle them as you please: 
they are but blacks, and no more to be regard- 
ed than any other beasts of the field. Of a truth 
slavery must have a most debasing and halluci- 
nating influence on all around it, when men of 
a liberal profession can talk thus of beings 
created with like feelings, affections, and rights, 
to themselves. It is singular to think that, not- 
withstanding the white-skin pride of birth of 
these cat-o’-nine-tail gentry, they should have 
found out that, after all, a dead black man is 
quite as good asa dead white man for every 
purpose of anatomical inquiry—has the same 
bones and sinews—the same veins and arteries 
—has the self-same sort of vital fluid—and (per- 
haps) all but the same sort of—heart. Deathis, 
indeed, a gréat teacher—a mighty leveller of 
distinctions ! 





The editor of the Boston “ Christian Regis- 
ter,” speaking of the prospect of a speedy aboli- 
tion of slavery in the British West Indies, ob- 
serves : 


“What effect this measure, which is now 
called for by the almost unanimous voice of the 
British people, and which cannot long be delay- 
ed, may have upon the institution of slavery in 
our own country, we shall not venture to pre- 
dict. This much, however, seems to us certain, 
that the abandonment of this pernicious system 
in the British colonies, must have an immediate 
and powerful tendency to produce the same re- 
sult in the Southern States.” 
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_ haste 8’ Repository. 


Philanthropic and Literary. 
PRINCIPALLY CONDUCTED BY A_LADY. 
ed 


Woman’s Interest IN EMANCIPATION. 


“The God of Israel bared his red right arm 
And burst the bonds of Egypt. Sparta shook 
Beneath the Helot’s grasp ; and Hayti’s firm 
And new-born vigour the bare sceptre struck 
From her oppressor’s hold. Thence springs a germ, 
Which threatening, warns us to beware the shock. 
Columbia view it! And, ere yet too late, 
Beware the Spartan’s or the Spaniard’s fate.” 


There are other feelings besides sympathy 
with the oppressed, and detestation of the crime 
of oppression—other reasonings of a less disin- 
terested nature than the desire to rescue a large 
portion of their own sex from a state of misery 
and shameful degradation—though we might 
suppose these of themselves would be sufficient 
to induce the females of the United States to 
lend all their influence and their united exer- 
tions to any measure that may tend to promote 
the extinction of slavery. If they were con- 
scious that a mine had been sprung underneath 
their dwellings, would they not hasten to escape 
from them, and urge all around them to fly 
from the perilous vicinity? Yet on the system 
of slavery, which, unless its dangerous materials 
are speedily removed, threatens in its explosion 
to convulse our whole country, they not only 
gaze without alarm, but in many instances 
without even making an attempt to avert such 
a catastrophe. That the present state of things 
cannot always exist, is a fact which will admit 
of no denial. Slavery cannot last forever; and 
the fetters must be voluntarily stricken by their 
masters from the limbs of those who have so 
long worn them, or they will be violently hewed 
asunder by the sword. The philanthropist, 
while he foresees this, and mourns over the pre- 
sent condition of the slave, wishes, by restoring 
to him his long withholden right, to shield the 
oppressor from the danger of his fearful 
retribution. The advocates of slavery prove by 
their conduct the extent of their apprehensions, 
while they cling with the infatuation of madness 
to the elements of destruction. And the greater 
part of the community gaze on unconcerned, 
admitting the necessity of actiom, but neverthe- 
less entirely unemployed. Among the latter 
class are very many of our own sex. The 
strong claims of natural humanity, the com- 
mands of duty, the sweet pleading voice of 
mercy, are all insufficient to arouse them from 
their listless “pathy; perhaps selfish feelings 
may sound a louder larum in their ears. If 
they will not, for the sake of the slave, endeavor 
to put an end to the system that enthralls him, 















they may find in the wish to preserve their own 
safety, and the safety of those they love, » 
stronger incentive to exertion. We need not 
say how deeply interested the females in the 
Southern States must be to avert,the horrors of 
a servile war. Those of the-North may be 
themselves personally exempt from danger, but 
have they fathers, and brothers, and husbands, 
and sons, whom they are willing to yield up for 
immolation on the terrible altar of revengeful 
war? The states of the north have pledged 
themselves that, if needful, northern blood shall 
be poured out in support of southern oppres- 
sion ;—and how many may tremble to think 
that perhaps their beloved ones will be among 
the number of the victims! But let it be remem- 
bered that it is only by the failure of present 
duty—by neglecting to ‘do justice and love 
mercy’—by refusing to obey the commands of 
the Almighty, that so fearful a calamity is to be 
apprehended for their country. 





FemaLe S.iaves. 

There is an affecting picture of a portion of 
the miseries which slavery entails upon our sex, 
conveyed in the following paragraph from the 
Washington Spectator. The system of traffic 
to which it alludes, and men who are engaged 
in it, are the foulest blot that ever disgraced a 
country. “It is no uncommon thing to see a 
young female slave, on ascertaining that she has 
been purchased by one of the merciless traders 
for the southern market, flying from house to 
house, endeavoring to sell herself for a higher 
price than that for which she has been bartered 
away, so that she may be able to satisfy the de- 
mands of her rapacious purchaser, and live and 
die among her relations.” 

What female heart does not rise in abhorrence 
of the merciless system which dooms so many 
of her unoffending sisters to so many varieties 
of misery? We wish our readers to dwell upon 
the picture ; to endeavor to.enter into the deso- 
lation and anguish of feeling which they must 
experience who are rudely torn from all they 
love, from all that makes life happy, to wear 
out their miserable years in uncheered and un- 
rewarded toil. Think of these oft-repeated and 
varied scenes of agony—of the daily wretched- 
ness of their lot—of their utter degradation-and 
helplessness, and ask your hearts where there 
is a deeper call for your sympathy and active 
benevolence. Think of these things when the 
warm pulses of your grief and indignation for 
the wrongs of your fellow creatures have passed 
by, and you feel a cold indifference creeping 
| over your bosoms, and surely it will incite you 
to renewed exertions—to fresh perseverance; 
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and never forget that it is only by means of | 
active exertion that you can preserve your own 
hands clean from the pollution of this guilt. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


The following lines were suggested by the 
two signal instances of female justice, lately 
recorded in the Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation. 


THE ENFRANCHISED SLAVES TO THEIR 
BENEFACTRESS. 


Oh, blessings on thee, lady ! we could lie 
Down at thy feet in our deep gratitude, 
And give ourselves to die, 
So thou couldst be made happier by our blood! 
Yet life has never seemed so dear, as now 
That we may lift a free unbranded brow. 


In the deep silence of the starry night, 
Our lips shall call down blessings on thy head ; 
And the first gush of light, 
That in its splendor o’er the world is spread, 
Shall view us bowed in prayer, that life may be 
A calm and sunny day of joy for thee. 


Free! free !—how glorious ’tis to lift an eye, 
Unblenching beneath infamy and shame, 
To the blue boundless sky, 
And feel each moment, from our hearts, the 
tame 
Dull pulses of our vileness pass away, 
Like sluggish mists before the rising day. 


And then our infants! we shall‘hever see 
Their young limbs cheapened at the public 
mart, 
Or shrink in agony 
To view them writhe beneath the cruel smart 
Ofthe rude lash ;—they ne’er, like us, shall know 
The slave’s dark lot of wretchedness and wo. 


For this we bless thee, lady! and may Heaven 
Pour down its frequent blessings on thy brow, 
And to thy life be given, 

Oft through its sunset hours, such bliss as now 
Is swelling round thy heart—scarce less than 


theirs 
Who pour for thee their deep and grateful 
prayers. GERTRUDE. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


When will ye be awakened, oh ye sleepers! 
when oh, ye idlers, will ye be incited to activi- 
ty? How long shall suffering humanity, in 
vain, implore assistance—how long shall reason 
plead—how long shall justice demand redress, 
e’er your voices shall be heard in behalf of the 
oppressed millions in our own country ; know 
ye not, that you are abetting a system more in- 
iquitous, more injust, than any ever practised 
by the barbarous nations of antiquity—far more 
heinously wicked than any acts of tyranny en- 
forced by Hyder Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, or the 
grand Sultan of the Turks? and yet, you are 
professing Christians, professedly followers of 
the immaculate Lamb, who enjoined his disci- 
ples to do unto others as they would that they 
should do unto them ! 

While ever you remain supinely indolent,— 
while you refuse to use effective measures for 
abolishing this inhuman, nefarious traffic in hu- 
man flesh, you are adding pillars to the struc- 


ae 





ering height, threatening to o’erwhelm the na- 
tion in the violence of its fall, which must be ere 
long, by physical strength, if the arm of retribu- 
tive justice is not stay’d by removing the fabric 
while it is yet possible. Then let me once more 
entreat you to be aroused, to exert yourselves, 
in promoting the completion. of this great ob- 
ject, in destroying this enormous building, that 
** not one stone may left upon another, that shall . 
not be taken away.” AMELIA. 
Philadelphia, 1831. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
SUMMER MORNING. 


Tis beautiful, when first the dewy light 
Breaks on the earth! while yet the scented air 
Is breathing the cool freshness of the night, 
And the bright clouds a tint of crimson wear 
Mixed with their fleecy whiteness; when 
each fair 
And delicate lined flower that lifts its head 
Is bathed in dainty odours, and all rare 
And beautiful things of nature are outspread, 
With the img flush of light that only morn can 
shed. 


When every leafy chalice holds a draught 

Of nightly dew for the hot sun to drink, 

When streams gush sportively as though they 
laughed 

For very joyousness, and seem to shrink 

In playful tenor from the rocky brink 

Ofsome slight precipice—-then with quick leap 

Bound lightly o’er the barrier,.and sink, 

In their own whirling eddy, and then sweep 

With rippling music on, or in their channels 

sleep, 


While lights and shades play on them with 
each breath 

That moves the calm still waters ; when the fly 

Skims o’er the surface and all things beneath 

Gleam brightly through the flood, and fish 
glance by 

With a quick flash of beauty—when the sky 

Wears a deep azure brightness, and the song 

Of matin gladness lifts its voice on high, 

And mingled harmony and perfume throng 

On every whispering breeze that lightly floats 

along. 


Tis sweet to wander forth at such an hour, 

And drink the spirit of its loveliness ; 

While on the brow no shadowing care-clouds 
lower, 

And on strong wing the free thoughts upward 
press ; 

Yet there are those whom nature cannot bless, 

With all her varied beauty ;—such are they, 

Whose cup is drugged with pain and sore 
distress, 

By their own brothers’ hand, and the quench- 
ed ray 

Of whose lost hopes spread gloom across the 

brightest day. 


Lo! where, like cattle driven by the lash, 

Forth to their wearying task in groups they go; 

The mother, lifting up her hand to dash 

The pee arene from her cheek, that still will 
ow 

As on her ear her infant’s waif comes low, 

Yet painfully distinct; and she must leave, 

For the stern overseer wills it so, 


_—— 
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ture of slavery, and enlarging its dimensions, 
although it is already of a fearful size and tow- 


Her tender little one unsoothed, to grieve, 
Happy to clasp it safe when she returns at eve. 
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The feeble crone, who on her knees has borne 

Her children’s grandchildren, is toiling there; 

Young forms, and weak old men, whose limbs 
are worn 

Nigh to the grave—strong men, whose bowed 
necks bear 

Perchance the weight of heavy irons, that wear 

Into their very souls ;—small heed has he 

Who tasks them, of their ills; and none will 
spare 

From the rude scourge—nor old nor infaney— 

Who have the allotted toil performed imperfectly. 


Oh shame upon man’s selfishness! that so 

The love of gold should canker in his breast, 

Transforming his affection’s kindly glow 

To bitterness, himself into a pest 

Upon the earth, the scourge of the opprest, 

And tyrant ofthe helpless. Strange! that they 

Who with man’s high capacities are blest 

Should for earth’s valueless and tinsel clay 
Thus cast the priceless jewels of their soulsaway. 

MARGARET. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 


—“‘ The coast where the slave ship fills its sails, 
With sighs of agony, 

And her kidnapp’d babes the mother wails, 
*Neath her lone banana tree.” 


A Slaver lay off the coast of Africa. It was 
a still delicious evening, and the golden tinted 
waves rolled slowly forward and broke against 
the beach, with a murmur like the melody of a 
low breathed hymn. It wasan hour for man to 
forget the darker passions, and unseal the long 
covered fountain of his better thoughts, while 
his spirit turned with adoring love to his bene- 
ficent Creator. But there were no such feelings 
in the breast of him who paced the sands, paus- 
ing to regard the obedient motions of a portion 
of his crew as they collected on the beach, or 
conveyed on board the vessel a part of the mis- 
erable beings who were to be crowded into its 
horrible prison, and wrested away forever from 
all the clinging ties of home. As the last group 
of slaves were about leaving the shore, a female 
rushed towards the strand, and flinging herself 
at the feet of the trader, clasped his knees, 
while with imploring words and wild gestures, 
she,besought him to accept the hardly-won ran- 
som which she had brought him, and restore her 
son. The white man extended his handto re- 
ceive the proffered gold, and the happy mother 
covered it with tears and kisses of gratitude, as 
she placed within it the whole store of her gath- 
ered wealth. What was poverty to her so that 
her beloved son might not be torn forever from 
her arms, and sold into interminable slavery? 
The hard unmoved features of the white, gave 
no indications of sympathy, but something of a 
scornful smile played upon his lip, as he turned 
away and commanded her to follow him to the 
vessel. She did so unhesitatingly ; yet it might 
be that her heart half sunk, and an unde- 
fined feeling of apprehension came over her, 
when she found herself in the power of the man- 
stealers, but she could not give way to terror 
for her heart was full of the image of her boy, 
and her courage failed not. Alas! they were 
suffered to meet only that they might be hurried 
together into slavery. 

For two nights she shrieked and raved amid 














EEE 
hold, and when she was again suffered to come 
on deck, not an object rose against the unbro- 
ken horizon. Africa, the lahd of her home, the 
abode ofher affections; had disappeared from 
her sight forever. Frantic with the agony of 
her feelings, she flung herself at the feet of the 
wretch who had so deceived her, and with min- 
gled prayers and imprecations besought his 
mercy ; then as her ear caught the sound of the 
deep, writhing breath of her son, she dashed 
herself upon the deck, and a long moaning ery 
came up from her heart, as though life was par- 
ting, in the agony of her feelings. With a sud- 
den and desperate wrench, the young man freed 
his right hand from its fetters, and seizing a 
knife, while he poured the whole concentrated 
indignation of his soul in one fixed glare on the 
traitor before him, plunged it into his bosom, 
exclaiming: “White man! devourer of blatks, 
I cannot revenge myself upon thee but by de- 
priving thee of my person fs 

Such is the tale, as it has long lingered in my 
memory. Imagination may perhaps have err’d 
in portraying some of the touches which she 
added to the very brief narration of the origin- 
al sketch, but these affect not the outline of its 
facts. ELA. 


From an English Pamphlet. 


Religion owns not them who bear the brand 

Of Mammon on their front, or in their hand. 

Go, view the record,—he may run who reads— 

What says it? ‘ Ye shall know them by their deeds.’ 

Oh who can tell the horrors of their lot,* 

When the great Judge exclaims ‘I knowyou not.’ 

Woe, double woe, be to the souls that la 

A stumbling stone across a brother’s way ! 

Woe, treble woe, to those who give a theme 

That bids the vaunting enemy blaspheme ! 

While deeds of blood, and avarice, and shame, 

Mar the sweet savour of the Christian name. 
CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 


A WARNING TO COLUMBIA. 


“Ah! would you notbe slaves, tolords & kings, 
Then be not masters ; there the danger springs, 
The wholefcrude system that torments this earth, 
Of rank, privation, privilege. of birth, 

False honor, fraud, corruption, civil jars, 

The rage of conquest, and the curse of wars, 

Pandora’s total shower, all ills combin’d, 

That erst o’erwhelm’d and still distress mankind, 

Box’d up secure in your deliberate hand, 

Wait your behest, to fix or fly this land,” 
Barlow's Columbiad. 





Tue Suave Trape.—Christians and philan- 
thropists are too apt to imagine that their work 
is almost done, when itis only begun. The slave 
trade, forexampie, which many may suppose 
has been every where abolished, for years, there 
is reason to believe is still carried on to as great 
an extent asever. It has been recently stated 
in the papers, that an association of merchants at 
Nantz, in France, had undertaken to supply the 
island of Cuba with 30,000 fresh negro slaves 
annually !* And in Brazil, itis well known, 
that for several years past the importations have 
even exceeded this number! 





* Should this arrangement be effected, it might 
be worth while to consider how manyof these slaves 
would be clandeetinely brought into Florida, and 


the darkness and suffocation of the crowded [rent parts of the United States. 
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-As when I lightly sported there, in childhood’s 
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Sc The Editor is still from home. Cor- 
respondents are, again, requested to be patient ! 








The following beautiful article is copied from 
the “ Atlantic Souvenir” for 1832. It is grati- 
fying to perceive that the subject of slavery has 
been there introduced. Let the conductors of 
our best periodicals make it ‘‘ fashionable” to 
discuss, or at least to read and reflect on that 
subject, and our work is half done.—ep. a. v. E. 


THE AFRIC’S DREAM. 
By Miss E. M. Chandler. 


Why did ye wake me from my sleep? it was a 
dream of bliss! 

And ye have torn me from that land to pine 
again in this. 

Methought, beneath yon whispering tree, that I 
was laid to rest, 

The turf, with all its withering flowers, upon my 
cold heart press’d. 


My chains, these hateful chains, were gone— 
oh, would that I might die, 

So from my swelling pulse I could for ever cast 
them by! 

And on, away o’er land and sea, my joyful spirit 
pass’d, : 

Till *neath my own banansa-tree I lighted down 
at last. 


My cabin door, with all its flowers, was still 
profusely gay 


careless day ; 

But trees, that then were sapling twigs, with 
broad and shadowing bough, 

Around the well known threshold spread a 
freshening coolness now. 


The birds, whose notes I used to hear, were 
shouting on the earth, 

As if to greet me back again with their wild 
songs of mirth ; 

My own bright stream was at my feet, and how 
I laugh’d to lave 

My burning lip, and cheek, and brow, in that 
delicious wave ! . 


My boy, my first-born babe, had died amid his 
early hours, 

And there we laid him to his sleep, among the 
clustering flowers ; 

Yet lo! without my cottage door he sported in 
his glee, 

With her whose grave is far from his, beneath 
yon linden tree. 


I sprang to snatch them to my soul; when, 
breathing out my name, 

To grasp my hand, and press my lip, a crowd 
of loved ones came ! 

Wife, parents, children, kinsmen, friends! the 
dear and lost ones ail, 

With blessed words of welcome came, to greet 
me from my thrall. 


Forms, long unseen, were by my side; and, 
thrilling on my ear, 








Came cadences, from gentle tones, unheard for | 
many a year; 

















































And on my cheek fond lips were press’d, with 
true affection’s kiss— 

And so ye waked me for my tears—but ’twas a 
dream of bliss! 





EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS, 


DELIVERED BY WM. L. GARRISON, BEFORE THE 
FREE PEOPLE OF COLOR IN PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK, &c. JuNE, 1831. 


*Countrymen and Friends! I wish to gladden 
your hearts and to invigorate your hopes. Be 
assured, your cause is going onward—right on- 
ward. The seed is now sowing broadcast, 
which is shortly to yield you an abundant har- 
vest. Your advocates are constantly multiply- 
ing all over the country; and as far as I know 
them, not one will ever forsake you. New 
schemes are agitating for your benefit, which 
will doubtless be carried into successful opera- 
tion. The signs of the times do indeed show 
forth great and glorious and sudden changes in 
the condition of the oppressed. The whole fir- 
mament is tremulous with an excess of light— 
the earth is moved out of its place—the wave of 
revolution is dashing in pieces ancient and 
mighty empires—the hearts of tyrants are be- 
ginning to fail them for fear, and for looking 
forward to those things which are to come upon 
the earth. There is 


*“* A voice on every wave, 
A sound on every sea ! 
' The watch-word of the brave, 
The anthem of the free ! 
From steep to steep it rings, 
Through Europe’s many climes, 
A knell to despot Kings, 
A sentence on their crimes: 
From every giant hill, companion of the cloud, 
The startled echo leaps to give it back aloud: 
Where’er a wind is rushing, 
Where’er a stream is gushing, 
The swelling sounds are heard, 
Of man to freeman calling, 
Of broken fetters falling— 
And, like the carol of a cageless bird, 
The bursting shout of Freedom’s rallying word !” 
. * * * . . 


“Respect yourselves, if you desire the re- 
spect of others. A self-love which excludes 
God and the world from the affections, is a dif- 
ferent thing from self-respect. A man should 
value himself at a high price—not because he 
happens to be of this or that color, or rich, or 
accomplished, or popular, or physically power- 
ful—but because he is created in the image of 
God; because he stands but a little lower than 
the angels; because he has a spiritual essence, 
which iis destined to live for ever; because he 
is capable of exerting a moral power, which is 
infinitely superior to animal strength; and be- 
cause he lives in a world of trial and tempta- 
tion, and needs the sympathy and aid of his 
fellow men. If he be dead to all these lofty 
considerations; if, in the words of the poet,— 


‘* He lies in dull, oblivious dreams, nor cares 
Who the wreathed laurel bears ;” 


if his highest ambition be to grovel with brutes; 
it is not possible for him to command public or 
private respect; his company will be shunned ; 
he will live and die a libel upon his Creator, 
So it will be with a people who are lost to them- 
selves and the world. : 
Do not imagine that you are only « blank in 
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creation, and therefore it is immaterial what you 
are in conduct or condition. Remember that 
not only the eyes of the people in this place, 
but the eyes of the whole nation, are fixed upon 
you. I dare not predict how far your example 
may affect the welfare of the slaves; but un- 
doubtedly it is in your power, by this example, 
to break many fetters, or to keep many of your 
brethren in bondage. If you are temperate, indus- 
trious, peaceable and pious; if you return good 
for evil, and blessing for cursing ; you will show 
to the world, that the slaves can be emancipated 
without danger: but if you are turbulent, idle 
and vicious, you will put arguments into the 
mouths of tyrants, and cover your friends with 
confusion and shame. 

Many of you, I rejoice to know, have found out 
the secret of preferment. I appeal to your ex- 
a and observation: as a general rule, 

ave you not acquired the esteem, confidence 
and patronage of the whites, in proportion to 
your increase in knowledge and moral improve- 
ment? Who fare they, commonly, that suffer 
the ‘most among you? They who are intem- 
perate, indolent and grovelling. Is it not so? 
Self-respect, my friends, is a lever which will 
lift you out of the depths of degradation, and 
establish your feet upon a rock, and put a song 
of victory into your mouths—victory over pre- 
judice, pride and oppression.” * * * 

“ Sustain, as far as you can, those periodi- 
cals which are devoted to your cause. I speak 
on this subject pointedly, not with any selfish 
feelings, but because I know that without the 
powerful energies of the press, every cause 
must languish. It was this tremendous engine 
which produced and triumphantly effected the 
American Revolution ; it has twice overthrown 
the despotism in France ; itis fanning the flame 
of liberty in the bosoms of the Poles ; its pow- 
er is shaking the Government of Great Britain 
to its centre. The press, in a manner, possesses 
the gift of ubiquity : it enables a man to address 
himself to thousands in every state at the same 
moment, and to throw his influence from one 
end of the country to the other: it has taken 
the place of the ancient oracles, and exercises 
ahigher authority. The press is the citadel of 
liberty—the palladium of a free people. Mul- 
tiply periodicals among yourselves, to be con- 
ducted by men of your own color. The cause 
of emancipation demands at least one hundred 
presses. 

Whenever you can, put your children to 
trades. A good trade is better than a fortune, 
because when once obtained, it cannot be ta- 
ken away. I know the difficulties under which 
you labor, in regard to this matter. I know how 
unwilling master mechanics are to receive your 
children, and the strength of that vulgar preju- 
dice which reigns in the breasts of the working 
classes. But by perseverance in your applica- 
tions, you may often succeed in procuring val- 
uable situations for your chiidren. As strong 
_ 8 prejudice is in the human breast, there is an- 
other feeling yet stronger—and that is, selfish- 
ness. Place two mechanics by the side of each 
other—one colored, and the other white: he 
who works the cheapest and best, will get the 
mostcustom. In making a bargain, the color 
of a man will never be consulted. Now, there 
can be no reason why your sons should fail to 
make as ingenious and industrious mechanics as 
any white apprentices; and when they once get 
trades, they will be able to accumulate money ; 


money begets influence, and influence respecta- 
bility. Influence, wealth,and character, will 
certainly destroy those prejudices which now 
separate you from society. 

Get as much education as possible for your- 
selves and your offspring. Toil long and hard 
for it.as for a pearl of great price, An ignorant 
people can never occupy any other than a de- 
graded station in society: they can-never be 
truly free until they are intelligent.” 

# * * + . * 

“As it is by association that the condition of 
man is made better, and bodies of men rise up 
simultaneously from a state of degradation; I 
recommend to you the formation of societies 
for moralimprovement. The whites have their 
Reading Societies, their Debating Societies, 
their Literary Associations, and Lyceums.— 
What is the consequence? These are bursting 
open the arcana of knowledge, and distribu- 
ting the hidden treasures of ages; among the 
working classes. Every member goes to give 
what information he has got, and returns with 
an accumulation of intelligence: Mind answers 
to mind—heart to heart—hand to hand. A eom- 
mon sympathy is felt in each other’s condition— 
an enduring chain of friendship is formed, which 
time cannot rust.” *° © @& #2 (4 

“Let me briefly examine the doctrines of col- 
onizationists. They generally agree in publish- 
ing the misstatement, that you are strangers 
and foreigners. Surely they know better. They 
know that, as a body, you are no more natives 
of Africa—than they themselves are natives 
of Great Britain. Yet they repeat the absurd 
charge ; and they do so, in order to cover their 
anti-republican crusade. But suppose you were 
foreigners: would suchan accident justify this 
persecution and removal? And, if so, then all 
foreigners must come under the same ban, and 
must prepare to depart. There would be, in 
that case, a most alarming deduction from our 
population. Suppose a philanthropic and reli- 
gious crusade were got up against the Dutch, 
the French, the Swiss, the Irish, among us to re- 
move them to New Holland; to enlighten and 
civilize her cannibals? Who would not laugh 
at such 4 scheme—who would not actively op- 
poseit?” * | * * * * 

“* Colonizationists generally agree in asserting 
that the blacks cannot be elevated in this coun- 
try, nor be admitted to equal privileges with 
the whites. Is not this a Tibel upon humanit 
and justice—a libel upon republicanism—e li- 
bel upon the Declaration of Independence—a li- 
bel upon Christianity? “All men are born equal, 
and endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights—among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” * * *# 

“In bestowing our censure upon the Coloni- 
zation Society, my brethren and friends, justice 
requires us to discriminate between its support. 
ers. Of the benevolentand disinterested inten- 
tions of many individuals, especially in the free 
States, we ought not to doubt. It is true. they 
are carried away in the popular current, but 
they would not willingly harm a hair of your 
heads. I rejoice to know, that they are weldug 
from their delusion ; that, as the light blazes up- 
on their vision, they begin to see and repudiate 
the monstrous doctines of the Society ; and that 
conversions from colonization te abolition: 

ciples are multiplying with singular ra 
| Let us not despair of seeing a Ny 








‘and total change in public opinion.” 
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EDITORIAL. in part of wages, at whose option it was to take 
PREVENTION OF SLAVE INSURRECTIONS. either cash or goods, according to their earnings 


No. II. 

We proceed with our quotations from Clark- 
son’s view of the experiments made by the Hon. 
J. Steele; but our limits are so narrow that we 
can admit but a small portion of his comment. 
The facts, however, speak for themselves, in a 
language not to be misunderstood by a sincere 
enquirer or an attentive observer. 


Matters having been adjusted so far, Mr. Steele 
introduced the practice of rent and wages. He 
put an annual rent upon each tenement, which 
he valued at so many days’ labor. Heseta rent 
also upon personal service, as due by the copy- 
holder to his master in his former quality of slave 
—seeing that his master or predecessor had pur- 
chased a property in him, and this he valued in 
the same manner. He then added the two rents 
together, making so many days’ work altogeth- 
er, and estimated them in the current money of 
the time. Having done this, he fixed the daily 
wages or pay to be received by the copyholders 
for the work which they were todo. They were 
to work 260 days in the year for him, and to 
have 48 besides Sundays for themselves. He 
reduced these days’ work also to current mon- 
ey. These wages he fixed at sucha rate, that 
“they should be more than equivalent to the 
rent of their copyholds and the rent of their per- 
sonal services when put together, in order to 
hold out to them an evident and profitable in- 
centive to their industry.” It appears that the 
rent of the tenement, half an acre, was fixed at 
the rate of 31. currency, or between forty and 
fifty shillings sterling, per acre, and the wages 
for a man belonging to the first gang at 74d. cur- 
rency, or 6d. sterling perday. As to the rent for 
the personal services, it is not mentioned. 

With respectto labor and things connected 
with it, Mr. Steele entered the following among 
the local laws in the court-roll of the tenants and 
tenements. The copyholders were not to work 
for other masters without the leave of the lord. 
They were to work ten hours per day. If they 
worked over and above that time, they were to 
be paid for every hour a tenth part of their dai- 
ly wages, and they were also to forfeit a tenth 
for every hour they were absent or deficient in 
the work of the day. All sorts of work, howev- 
er, were to be reduced, as far as it could be 

done by observation and estimation, to equita- 
ble task work. Hoes were to be furnished to 
the copyholders in the first instance; but they 
were to renew them, when worn out, at their 
own expense. The other tools were to be lent 
them, but to be returned to the store-keeper at 
night, or to be paid for in default of so doing.— 
Mr. Steele was to continue the hospital and 
medical attendance at his own expense, as be- 
fore. 

Mr. Steele, having now rent to receive and 
wages to pay, was obliged to settle a new mode 
of accounting between the plantation and the la- 
borers. ‘‘He brought, therefore, all the minor 
crops of the plantation, such as corn, grain of 
all sorts, yams, eddoes, besides rum and molas- 
ses, into a regular cash account by weight and 


—toanswer alltheir wants. Rice, salt, salt fish, 

barrelled pork, Cork butter, flour, bread, bis- 

cuit, candles, tobacco and pipes, and all species 

of clothing, were provided and furnished from 

the store at the lowest market prices. An ac- 

count of what was paid for daily subsistence, 

and of what stood in their arrears to answer the 

rents of their lands, the fines and forfeitures for 

delinquencies, their head-levy, and all other cas- 

ual demands, was accurately kept in columns, 

with greatsimplicity, and in books which check- 

ed each other.” 

Such was the plan of Mr. Steele; and I have 

the pleasure of being able to announce, that the 

result of it was highly satisfactory to himself. In 

the year 1788, when only the first and second 

part of it had been reduced to practice, he spoke 

of it thus:—‘ A plantation,” says he, “of be- 
tween seven and eight hundred acres has been 

governed by fixed laws and a Negro-court, for 
about five years, with great success. In this plant- 
ation no overseer or white servant is allowed to 
lift his hand against a Negro, nor can he arbi- 
trarily order a punishment. Fixed laws anda 
court or jury of their peers keep all in order, with- 
out the ill effect of sudden and intemperate pas- 
sions.” And in the year 1790, abouta year af- 
ter the last part of his plan had been put to trial, 
he says in a letter to Dr. Dickson, ‘‘ My copy- 
holders, have succeeded beyond my expecta- 
tion.” This was his last letter tothat gentleman, 
for he died in the beginning of the next year. 
Mr. Steele went over to Barbadoes, asI have 
said before, in the year 1780, and he was then in 
the eightieth year of his age. He began his hu- 
mane and glorious work in 1783, and he finished 
it in1789. It took him, therefore, six years to 
bring his Negroes to the state of vassalage de- 
scribed, or to that state from whence he was 
sure that they might be transferred without dan- 
ger, in no distant time, tothe rank of freemen, 
if it should be thought desirable. He lived one 
year afterwards, to witness the success of his 
labors. He had accomplished, therefore, all he 
wished, and he died in the year 1791, in the 91st 
year of his age. 


After many very pertinent remarks, for which 


we cannot possibly afford room, the reviewer 
continues :— 


Having now established, I hope, two of my 
points,—first, that emancipation is practicable, 
and, secondly, that it is practicable without dan- 
ger,—I proceed to show the probability that it 
would be attended with profit to those planters 
| who should adopt it. Ireturn, therefore, to the 
case of Mr. Steele. 

I shall begin by quoting the following expres- 
sions of Mr. Steele: ‘I have employed and a- 
mused myself,” says he, “‘ by introducing an en- 
tire new mode of governing my own slaves, for 
their happiness, and also for my own profit.” It 
appears then, that Mr. Steele’s new method of 
management was profitable. 
make out from his own account, of what these 
profits consisted. 

Mr. Steele informs us, that his superintend- 
ant had obliged him to hire all his holing at 31. 
currency, or 2/. 2s. 10d. sterling, per acre. He 





measure, which he charged to the copyhold- 
storekeeper at market prices of the current time, 


was very much displeased at these repeated 





and the 


charges ; and then it was, that he put to trial, as 


r paid them at the same pri- || I have before related, the question whether he 
ees to such of the copyholders as called for them \ could not obtain the labor of his Negroes by 


Let us now try to 
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voluntary means, instead of by the old method 
of violence. He made, therefore, an attempt 
to introduce task work, or labor with a promis- 
ed premium for extraordinary efforts, upon his 
estates. He gave his Negroes a small pecuni- 
ary reward over and above the usual allowan- 
ces, and the consequence was, as he himself says, 
that “‘ the poorest, feeblest, and by character the 
most indolent Negroes of the whole gang, cheer- 
fully performed the holing of his land, generally 
said to be the most laborious work, for less than 
a fourth part of the stated price paid to the un- 
dertakers for holing.” This experiment” have 
detailed above. After this he continued the prac- 
tice of task-work fora premium. He describes 
the operation of sucha system upon the minds of 
the Negroes in the following words: “‘ Accor- 
ding to the vulgar mode of governing Negro 
slaves, they feel only the desponding fear of 
punishment for doing less than they ought, with- 
out being sensible that the settled allowanee of 
food and clothing is given, and should be ac- 
cepted as a reward for doing well, while in task 





work, the expectation of winning the reward, 
and the fear of losing it, have a double operation 
to exert theirendeavors.” Mr. Steele was ben- 
efited in another point of view by this new prac- 
tice. ‘“‘ He was clearly convinced, that saving 
time, by doing in one day as much as would oth- 
erwise require three days, was worth more than 
double the premium, the timély effects on vegeta- 
tion being critical.” He fownd also to his satis- 
faction, that “‘during all the operations under 
the premium there were no disorders, no crowd- 
ing the sick house, as before.” 

The account shows, clearly, how Mr. Steele 
made a part of his profits. These profits consis- 
ted ofa saving of expensein his husbandry, which 
saving was not made by others. He had hisland 
holed.at one fourth the usual rent. Let us ap- 
ply this toallthe other operations of husbandry 
—such as weeding, deep hoeing, &c. ina large 
farm of nearly eight hundred acres, and we shall 
see how considerable the savings would be in 
one year. 

His. Negroes again did not counterfeit sick- 
ness, as before, in order to be excused from 
labor, but rather wished to labor in order to 
obtain the reward. There was, therefore, no 
crowding to the hospitals. This constituted a 
second source of saving ; for they who were in the 
hospital were maintained by Mr. Steele without 
earning any thing, while they who were work- 
ing in the field left to their master in their work, 
when they wenthome at night, a value superior 
to that which they had received from him for 
their day’slabor. But there was another saving 
of equal importance, which Mr. Steele calls a 
saving of time, but which he might with more 
propriety have ealled a saving of season. This 
saving of season, he says, was worth more than 
double the premium ; and so it might easily have 
been. There are soils, every farmer knows, 
which are so constituted that if you miss your 
day, you miss your season; and if you miss your 
season, you lose probably half your crop. The 
saving, therefore, of the season, by having a 
whole crop instead of halfa one, wasa@ third 
source, of saving of money. Now, let us put all 
these savings together, and they will constitute a 
great saving or profit; for as these savings were 
made by Mr. Steele in consequence of his new 
plan, and were, therefore, not made by others, they 


ae” 





constituted an extraordinary profit to him; or 
they added tothe profit, whatever it might have 


———-—_____] 
been, which he used to receive from the estate 
before his new plan was put in execution. , 


One more extract, and we must close this 
number. The following remarks are recommen-" 
ded to the serious consideration of every plan- 
ter, in the United States, who now fancies 
that he treads the threshold of a heaving volea- 


no by day, and reposes on a pillow ofthorns by 
night. How easily might he change his dread- 
ful anxiety, for comparative happiness! An@? 
not only to him, but to every slaveholder, is the 
invitation given, to read, consider, and deeply 
ponder, these important matters. Say not, that 
it is the language of your opponents. Every idea 
here expressed—every sentiment uttered—eve- 
ry fact stated—is calculated to enceurage meas- 


ures strictly in accordance with your temporal, 
if not eternal welfare. 


Dr. Dickson, the editor of Mr. Steele, men- 
tions these profits also, in the same terms, 
and connects them with an eulogium on Mr. 
Steele, which is worthv of our attention.— 
“Mr. Steele,” says he, “saw the Negroes, like 
all other human beings, were to be stimulated 
to permanent exertion only by a sense of their 
own interests, in providing for their own wants 
and those of their offspring. He therefore tried 
rewards, which immediately roused the most in- 
dolent to exertion. His experiments ended in 
regular wages, whichthe industry he had excited 
among his whole gang enabled him to pay.— 
Here was a natural, efficient, and profitable re- 
ciprocity of interests. His people became con- 
tented; his mind was freed from that perpetual 
vexation, and that load of anxiety, whitch are in- 
separable from the vulgar system, and in little 
more than four years the annual net clearance 
of his property was more than tripled.” Again 
in another part of the work: “ Mr. Steele’s plan 
may no doubt receive some improvements, which 
his great age obliged him to decline” —*“ but it is 
perfect as faras it goes. To advance above 300 
field-negroes, who had never before moved without 
the whip, to a state nearly resembling that of con- 
tented, honest, and industrious servants, and after 
paying for their labor, to triple in a few years the 
annual net clearance of the estate,—these, 1 say, 
were a achievements for an aged man, in an 
untried field of improvement, pre-occupied b 
inveterate vulgar prejudice. He has, indeed, 
accomplished all that was really doubtful or 
difficult in the undertaking, and perhaps all that 
is at present desirable either for owner or slave; 
for he has ascertained as a fact, what was before 
only known to the learned as a theory, and to 
men as a paradox, that the paying of slaves for 
their labour does actually produce a very great prof- 
it to their owners.” 

The partisans of emancipation would be hap- 
py, indeed, if they could see the day when our 
West Indian slaves should arrive at the rank 
and condition of the copyholders of Mr. Steele. 
The freedom which they desire, they believe to 
be compatible with the joint interest of the master 
and the slave. At the same time they maintain, 
that the copyholders of Mr. Steele had been 
brought so near to the condition of free men, 
that a removal from one into the other, after a 





certain time, seemed more like a thing of ¢ourse, 
than a matter of difficulty or danger. 
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SccnEEREREEEEN 


Frem a Philadelphia paper. 


AN APPEAL TO THE BENEVOLENT. 

The undersigned committee, appointed by a 
general convention held in this city, to direct 
and assist the conventional agent, the Rev. Sa- 
muel E. Cornish, in soliciting funds for the es- 
tablishing of a Cottegrate ScHoo., on the Ma- 
nual Labor system, beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of the enlightened and benevolent citizens 
of Philadelphia and its vicinity to this important 
subject. In doing which, they deem it unne- 
eessary in this enlightened country, and at this 
enterprising era, to adduce arguments or mul- 
tiply words by way of appeal. The contrast 
between enlightened-and barbarous nations— 
between the educated and the vulgar, is the 
plainest demonstration of the utility of their. 

lan, and importance of their appeal. The co- 
ored citizens of the United States, assembled 
by delegation in this city, June last, alive to 
the interests of their brethren and community 
generally, resolved at whatever labor or ex- 

ense to establish and maintain an institution, 
in which the sons of the present and future ge- 
nerations may obtain a classical education and 
the mechanic arts in general. 

Believing that all who know the difficult ad- 
mission of our youths into seminaries of learn- 
ing, and establishments of mechanism—all who 
know the efficient influence of education in cul- 
tivating the heart, restraining the passions, and 
improving the manners—all who wish to see 
our colored population more prudent, virtuous, 
and useful, will lend us their patronage, both in 
money and prayers. The committee, ‘in con- 
clusion, would respectfully state, that the a- 
mount of money required to erect buildings, se- 
cure apparatus and mechanical instruments, is 
$20,000 ; of this sum the colored people intend 
to contribute as largely as God has given them 
ability, and for the residue they look to the 
christian community, who know their wants, 
their oppression and wrongs—and more par- 
ticularly to the inhabitants of this city, celebra- 
ted for its benevolence, and in which so many 
preceding steps, taken for the advancement of 
our oppressed people, have had their origin. 
They would further state, that all monies col- 
leoted by the principal agent, Rev. Samuel E. 
Cornish, who is now in this city, and whom 
they recommend to the confidence of all to 
whom he may appeal, will be deposited in the 
United States Bank, subject to the order of Ar- 
thur Tappan, Esq. of New York, their generous 
patron and friend ; and in the event of the in- 
stitution not going into operation, be faithfully 
returned to the several donors. The contem- 
plated Seminary will be located at New-Haven, 
Conn. and established on the self-supporting 
saystem, so that the student may cultivate ha- 
bits of industry, and obtain useful mechanical 
or agricultural profession, while pursuing clas- 
sical studies. 

Signed in behalf of the Convention, by 

James FoRTEN, 

Josern CasserY, 

Rosert Dove .ass, 

Rosert Purvis, 

Frepericx A. Hintox, 
Provisional Committee of Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia, September 5, 1831. 


. Wear 1s ro Bz pore WITH THE SLAVES AT THE 
Sovurn ?—This is emphatically the difficult problem 
for the American. Statesman ts solve. 


The Boston 
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Transcript makes the following suggestion :—*What 
forbids the law that every child, born of a slave, shall 
be free, and educated at the public expense ? These 
children might be taught to work on plantations, and 
their superior value, as free and independent laborers 
would be more than equivalent to their wages. Wo 
wish that the people of the slave-holding states would 
think more of this subject. Slavery in this country, 
cannot exist forever, and they who feel its curse fall 
heaviest, should surely not be the last to attempt a 
remedy for the evil.”—Vzt. Chron. 

We have received, by the Lady Halstead, the 
Kingston Chronicle of the 4th inst. The order of the 
British government for emancipating the Crown slaves 
had been carried into effect in Jamaica.—Mer. Adv. 


THE AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The 22d bierinial stated meeting of the “* American 
Convention for promoting the Abolition of Slavery,” 
&c. will be held at Washington City, on the second 
Monday in January next, at 19 o’clock, A. M. All 
the Abolition, Manumission, Anti-Slavery, and Free 
Produce Societies, in the United States, are entitled 
to sromeeatatons and are invited to participate. 

— of the S gererr 
OBERT P. ANDERSON . 
Cuartes S. Cope, , Sec ys 
Washington, Sept. 23d, 1831. 

N. B. Printers of newspapers, favorable to the 
cause of freedom, are respectfully requested to give 
the above a few insertions, 


Extract from the Constitution of the Convention. 

“ Art. 2d. The Convention shall be composed of 
such Representatives, as the respective Societies as- 
sociated to protect the rights of free persons of color, 
or to promote the Abolition of Slavery within the Uni- 
ted States, may think proper to appoint, provided the 
number of any one Society shall not exceed ten.” 


PREMIUM FOR RICE. 


The sum of TWENTY DOLLARS will be given 
as @ premium, over and above the market price, for 
Five Casks of Fresh Rice, of good quality, raised by 
Free Labor, and delivered in Philadelphia, to Charles 
Pierce, before the lst of June next, 1832. 

The gentleman above named, iS well known as a 
very respectable Grocer in Philadelphia, who has for 
several years past, mace it a particular business to 
keep articles in his line that are exclusively the pro- 
duction of free labor. 

The premium, together with the market price, will 
be promptly paid, on the delivery of the Rice, accom- 
panied by proper reference and vouchers from some 
respectable person who is known in Philadelphia- 
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The object and character of this work are well 
known. Ithas been published ten years, and circu- 
lates in all the States of this Union, in Canada, the 
West Indies, Europeand Africa. It is exclusively 
devoted to the subject of the Abolition of Slavery, on 
the American Continent and Islands. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

The work will, henceforth, be issued monthly. It 
will be neatly printed on fine paper, and folded in the 
octavo form,each number making sixteen large pa- 
ges. 

The price of subscription will be One Dollar per 
annum, always to be paid in advance. 

Subscribers who do not particularly specify the time 
they wish to receive the work, or notify the Editor of 
a desire to discontinue it before the expiration of each 
current year, will be considered as engaged for the 
next succeeding one, and their bills will be forwarded 
accordingly. 

ts will be entitled to six copies for every five 
dollars remiitted to the Editor, in current money of 
the United States. 

All letters and communications intended for this of- 
fice, must be addressed, free of expense, to BEN~ 
JAMIN LUNDY, Washington, D. C. 


iF” A few copies of the Eleventh Volume, com- 
plete, for sale. a: 











